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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 354.) 
Naples, Jan. 2, 1853. 
Near one of the towns which I have mentioned, 
Mola di Gaeta, the great orator of Rome had a 
country villa, to which he often retired for stud 
and recreation. It was here that he had his meet- 
ings and conversations with Lelius and Scipio. 
When his inveterate enemy Mark Antony came 
into power, and the name of Cicero, a name equally 
near to eloquence, philosophy and liberty, was 
placed on the list of those who were proscribed, he 


has inspired the arts and literature of other na-|cellar, baths and furnaces for heating water. In 


tions, and who were once the conquerors of the 
world, 

We left Rome, the 29th of December, in the af- 
ternoon, and reached Naples on the 31st. On the 
next day, the first of January, we visited the re- 
mains of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and ascended 
Vesuvius. Pompeii was once a populous and beau- 
tiful city, some three or four miles in circumfer- 
ence, situated on the river Sarno at twelve miles 
distance from Naples. It was overwhelmed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius on the 24th of August, in the 
seventy-ninth year of the Christian era; an erup- 
tion of terrible violence, in which the burning lava, 
boiling over the crater, and carrying off large por- 
tions of the mountain, took the direction of Her- 
culaneum, and destroyed it, while immense masses 
of ashes and small stones, driven in another direc- 
tion by the wind, overwhelmed Pompeii. The city 
of Pompeii, buried in this sudden and terrible 


y|manner, lay in its dark tomb of volcanic ashes, 


concealed and almost forgotten, for more than six- 
teen hundred years. In the year 1751, some pea- 
sants, who were employed in cultivating a vineyard 
near the river Sarno, discovered it. And since that 
time, the excavations have been made; till at last 
a large portion of the city, in a state of wonderful 


fled to his retired residence, and had nearly|preservation, has been brought to light. 


reached it, when he was overtaken and put to death 
by his pursuers. It was with melancholy interest 


On the first day of the year, and early in the 
morning, we entered Pompeii through the Her- 


that we looked upon the lofty tower, still standing|culaneum gate. With a map before us, and ac- 


ou the right hand of the road as it approaches 
Moli Di Gaeta, which the affection of his freed- 
men erected to his memory on the spot where he 
was slain, 

The road through the Pontine marshes is wide 
and level, and in many places planted with trees. 


companied with a guide to give the necessary ex- 
planations, it may well be imagined, that we 
walked with deep emotion through this city of re- 
surrection, this disentombed memorial of a depast- 
ed empire. The streets, which generally cross each 
other at right angles, are straight and paved with 


Rich and various were the beauties of nature, ap-|lava; and have on each side a raised footway. 
pealing everywhere to man’s heart and reading/The houses are generally one story in height, 
lessons on the goodness of Providence, as we pass-| strongly built of lava or other hard material, stue- 
ed onward to other places more diversified in their}coed and frequently painted. As is common in 
character. On one side were level and verdant/|this climate, they are so built as to enclose open 
plains, and distant glimpses of the sea; and on| quadrangular areas, in some of which are fountains 
the other hills and mountains ;—and everywhere, |supplied with water from the Sarno, which seems 


the cellar there still remain a number of large 
wine-jars partly filled and surrounded with ashes ; 
and which, by a fusion of materials contained in 
the ashes, have become cemented to the wall. An 
incident occurred here, which reminded us of the 
dreadful nature of the catastrophe, which over- 
whelmed this devoted city. We were pointed by 
our guide to the place in the cellar of this house, 
where the skeleton remains of seventeen persons 
were discovered. One of them, adorned with gold 
ornaments, is supposed to have been the wife of 
Diomedes. One of the objects of special interest 
in the city, is the house of Sallust, the Roman his- 
torian. It is a large house, situated upon the 
street by which we entered the city; and such an 
one as might be supposed to suit the taste and con- 
venience of a man of wealth and ascholar. Art 
had contributed to adorn it with its statuary and 
paintings. Some of the paintings on the walls, to 
which our attention was directed, are still in a 
tolerable state of preservation; one in particular, 
a@ picture of Diana and Actaeon. It is worthy of 
notice that this house has its little chapel for the 
Lares ;—indicating that Sallust was not disposed 
to discredit or to treat with contempt, the religious 
sentiments of his countrymen. The remains of four 
persons, who perished in the destruction of the city, 
were found here. 

I could not have anticipated, that anything 
which I should see at Pompeii, would have any 
special personal interest for me. But the ivterest 
which we feel in the works of a man, whether of 
literature or art, naturally attaches to the author 
of them; and the interest which we feel in the 
man attaches itself again to his place of resi- 
dence; so that in visiting the house of Sallust, and 
going from room to room, I felt very much as if 

were visiting the residence of some old friend, 
to whom I had been under personal obligations 
for his instructions and kindness. The residences 
of other distinguished Romans have been ascer- 
tained. 

Among the buildings which have been excavated, 


though it was mid winter, were gardens, still bright |to have been carried under the city, by means of|are shops of various kinds ;—wine shops, barber's 


with their flowers, and trees laden with fruit.|subterranean canals. We rapidly examined many 
Passing the river Vulturnus at Capua, now called |houses. Entering first the quadrangular space, we 
the Volturno, I was much struck with the appear-|inspected successively the rooms of the house 


shops, baker’s shops ;—showing, as well as temples, 
theatres, and works of art, though in different 
ways, the necessities, employments, and character 





ance of the rich and level plains, everywhere bear- 
ing the marks of high cultivation, which extended 
several miles from its banks. Situated in such a 
country, it is not surprising that ancient Capua had 
such attractions of magnificenze and pleasure as to 
perplex even the strong mind of Hannibal; and 
that it stood second at one time only to Rome and 
Carthage. But while my heart paid homage to the 
beauties of nature, 1 could not conceal from my- 
self, that man, who should have been her glorious 
and crowning work, appeared in many instances 
sad, degraded, and suffering. The beggary which 
had afflicted us in other places, increased in the 
variety of its forms and importunity, as we ap- 
proached Naples. As I witnessed the rags and 


the sunken countenances of the poor creatures, who 
continually surrounded our carriage, and asked for 
the smallest pittance, it was difficult to realize, that 
these were the descendants of the men whose genius 


which is built around the open square, which vary|of the people. It is not to be supposed, however, 
in number and size, in accordance with the size of|that all which has been found at Pompeii, exists 
the house ;—the parlour or sitting-room, the dress-|there now. Among the ancient remains which 


ing-room, rooms for sleeping and bathing, the 
kitchen; and in some cases we noticed the small 
chapel which was appropriated to the Lares or 
household gods. The windows have the appear- 
ance of having been provided originally with wood- 
en shutters. The floors are frequently a pavement 


have been dug up there, and which are still pre- 
served at Naples, some of which we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing subsequently, are not only busts 
and statues and other sculptures, but household 
utensils, coins, weights and measures, surgical in- 
struments, vases of silver and bronze, the various 


of mosaic. The names and occupations of many of|ornaments worn by females, such as rings, brace- 


the inhabitants have been ascertained from the 
inscriptions in red paint on the exterior of the 
houses. 

Some of the excavations are outside of the Her- 
culaneum gate. The house of Marcus Arrius Dio- 
medes is here. It is of two stories, and is the first 
which was discovered. Some of the rooms in this 
house are constructed with mosaic pavements, and 
adorned with fresco paintings. It has a garden, 


lets, ear-rings, sometimes enriched with pearls, also 
amulets of various forms, and made of various rich 
materials, and exquisitely wrought representations 
of birds and other animals in mosaic. I hardly 
know of anything in the works of art, which, in 
niceness of workmanship, and in the accuracy with 
which they represent objects, exceeds some of the 
mosaics which haye been found at Pompeii. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


The next information of our dear friend was an 


THE FRIEND. 


till after First-day, I trust it will turn to the glory | constancy even of the martyrs, might we endeavour, 
of the great Name; and Qh, saith my soul, may|when separated, to feel—often to feel—after the 
the end of this memorable Quarterly Meeting be|same precious sense of good which we had partaken 


engagement with her sister, Hannah Grubb, in the|eminently crowned with life—that life that by its| of together. E. Coggeshall had spoken before in tes. 
second month, 1813, in a visit to the families of| purity, its meekness, its wisdom and patence,|timony, and immediately after 1 sat down, she 


Friends of Waterford. Their first visit was to 
E. Usher’s, in which and three others, she men- 
tions her sister having spoken beautifully, and ex- 
presses the desire she may be strengthened for the 
work. “TI am trying to cheer her what I can, and 
recollect it is frequently the case that one gets a 
deep plunge in the onset of an engagement of this 
kind.” First-day—“ H. is evidently separated by 
the Master for this work, receiving the fresh an- 
ointing in almost every opportunity. Second-day 
—The meeting last evening was small, I believe, 
partly owing to inclemency of the weather; it 
proved rather a laborious time, although the people 
were very quiet, and many gospel truths were de- 
elared.” “The visit to Friends’ families here, so 
far as it is gone through, has tended much to the 
casting off a load with respect to me; for I have 
been made willing to say anything which was 
clearly opened, and I think, in ‘treading as upon 
high places,’ have known what it was to ‘dip the 
foot in oil,’ so as that nothing has been crushed or 
hurt that was truly alive, and even so as not to 
offend those who may have been opposed to the 
plainness of the gospel of Truth. 20th—TI think 
we may say that ‘ruth rose into dominion in both 
meetings yesterday; that with heads of families 
was very searching, and yet baptizing. John 
Wigham had a little in that opportunity, in unison 
with what I had been engaged to declare, but no 
one spoke to the youth beside me; it was an open 
time, and helped to remove the load from my poor 
heart.” 

Writing to a friend, Twelfth month 16th, 1813, 
S. Grubb says: “ Thou mayst be sure, dear friend, 
that my mind is often led to visit some of you, and 
to sympathize with you in your sorrow, which I 
doubt not is still very deeply felt, but while this is 
the case, and the assistance which our late beloved 
brother, William Wright, of Cork, afforded in the 
affairs of the Society, is much missed among you, I 
trust the inexhaustible Source of wisdom and 
strength will prove His all-sufficiency again and 
again. When we consider, that although it pleases 
him to make use of instruments, with him is the 
power to work with or without these, does it not 
strengthen us to leave all to him, and trust in him, 
the Lord Jehovah, in whom is everlasting strength.” 
Her husband being about to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting at Cork, and feeling an ardent travail of 
spirit that the unchangeable Truth might be exalted 


among them, she says, in a letter by him to one of| mises. 


her friends, dated First month 13th, 1814: “ Oh, 
that those who prefer the Lord's blessed cause to 
their chief joy, may get down deep in their spirits, 
and feel after the pure, meck life of Jesus, that 
they may move therein, and in it dwell. It is thus 
that the followers of the Lamb have ever become 
victorious with Him, and to those who thus wait, 
the full assurance of Divine aid is granted.” 16th 
—She writes to her husband: “ My mind is much 
with thee, and at the Quarterly Meeting, though 
no doubt it will be small; several have, however, 
risked much difficulty to get to it, through this 
inclement weather. I trust the Ancient of days 
will be graciously pleased to give his little ones to 
become as David, and the house of David as the 
angel of his presence, for his great and adorable 
Name’s-sake, and for the encouragement of those 
in his right way, even the way everlasting. Thou 
knowest that it is said, ‘ ye have need of patience, 
that having done the will of God, ye may inherit 
the promises.’ 21st—If you are detained in Cork 


wearves all its opposers, and eventually triumphs|kneeled in a lively prayer, which was the last 
over the combined powers of darkness, showing] vocal offering; and the pause which ensued after 
itself invincible.” the reading of the conclusive minute, was very 
By a letter written at Dublin, Fifth month 3d,/solemn and sweet.” ‘This Yearly Meeting has 
she appears to have gone there to take passage for|been favoured with more of the overshadowing of 
England, in order to attend the Yearly Meeting,| Divine love and ancient power, than was ever be- 
then near at hand. She expresses her solitary|fore witnessed by me in a collective sense; for it 
feelings at being separated from her beloved hus-| was the case from sitting to sitting. Can we ever 
band and children, but was favoured with precious|be too much dedicated to the Lord, who hath 
ability to supplicate the Lord’s great Name that| granted us so much of his grace; who hath richly 
he would be with them, and had renewedly to|endowed us with noble faculties, and designs that 
hope in his mercies, that they all might be blessed| we should be ever with himself. 
and consoled in each other. She appears to have} “Sixth mo. 7th—First-day at Chelmsford, wasa 
sailed on the 12th, and was, as usual for her, ex-|laborious day to me; what I had to do was trying, 
hausted with sea-sickness, but considered it among] yet I felt as though I had discharged myself faith- 
the many mercies of a gracious Providence, that|fully. We then went to the prison, to visit four 
she was enabled to cross the water when she did,|of our young men, who were there on some wi- 
as there seemed to her no day after their Yearly|litary account. They were all under the age of 
Meeting, that she could have had a sixteen hours’ |twenty, except one, about twenty-two. We hada 
passage. From London, she writes 16th: “I|meeting with them, but I thought they were not all 
trust we are both enabled to look to Him who can|alike; one of them, however, seemed to be a very 
sweeten every bitter cup, and make hard things/desirable youth. I hope they may be deepened by 
easy; indeed, when I consider the glory and ex-|the occurence. We had a public meeting in the 
cellency of that cause, on which account we are/evening, and a very solemn time it proved ; yea, it 
parted, I do not wonder even at the constancy of|may be said the power was in glorious dominion; 
the martyrs. The meeting I was at this evening| blessed be the Lord.” 
was, I thought, very extraordinary; and that this —__++—_— : 
forenoon, held more than four hours. There was| Manufacture of Floor Cloth. —This has of late 
something felt, I think, of the overshadowing of| years become very extensive, especially in England. 
the heavenly wing. What a mercy it is that, ina|The cloth used there for the purpose, is a strong, 
collective sense, we continue to experience the cir-|somewhat open canvas, woven of flax with a little 
culation of the Divine life! 19th—I have ven-|hemp. The most usual plan has been to secure & 
tured to kneel once in the Women’s Meeting, and|piece.of this canvas, say from 60 to 100 feet im 
yesterday afternoon spoke in testimony to some|length, tightly in an upright open frame of oaken 
relief. . C. is very careful not to take up a great|bars, in which position it receives the foundation 
deal of time, yet she has sweetly and livingly ap-|coats of paint, two or three in number, first on the 
peared in two sittings. This day I came to Rat-|back side, and then on the front,—being previously 
cliffe meeting ; it was small; it was searching la-|brushed over with glue size, and rubbed smooth 
bour, and yet comforting and encouraging to the|with pumice stone. When both sides are dry, the 
few honest-hearted. My dear mother is with me;|painted cloth is detached from the frame coiled 
she looks wonderfully well. 24th—On Seventh-day |round a roller, in this state transferred to the pro- 
morning, I had it on my mind to visit men Friends, |per printing-room, where it is spread flat on a 
and it continued through First-day, and yesterday |table, and the variously figured and coloured de- 
I proposed going to the opening of the meeting in|vices are given to it by wooden blocks, as in the 
the afternoon. A message was accordingly sent in|block printing of ealicoes. The blocks are formed 
writing, and a written answer returned, that it was|of two layers of white deal, and one of pear tree 
not a suitable time. A second proposal was made|timber, placed with their grain crossing one an- 
this morning, and agreed to. It was a time of|other alternately. There is a block for each colour 
much invitation and warning, yet were the Lord’s|in the pattern, and in each block those parts are 
servants encouraged by the revival of his pro-|cut away that correspond to the impression give 
by the others. The faces of the blocks are so i- 
“On First-day I was in a full meeting at Grace-|dented with fine lines that they do not take up the 
church street, in the morning, and likewise at|paint in a heavy daub from the flat cushion om 
Devonshire House, in the evening. I could not but|which it is spread with a brush, but in minute dots, 
yield, in both these instances, to the powerful in-|so as to lay on the paint in a congeries of little 
fluence of gospel love, and was enlarged—my|dots or teeth, with minute interstices between. 
tongue hath been, as it were, much loosened to| Applied in this way, the various pigments lie more 
speak of the Lord’s goodness, and of his won-|evenly, are more sightly, and dry sooner. 
derful works, at this Yearly Meeting; neither 
hath my soul been without its baptisms; for 
all, I desire to bless and praise the Holy Name. 
28th. I do not think I was ever at such a Yearly 
Meeting for the covering of solemnity, and pro- 
ceeding in the business with so much life and har-|the case with the serpent, the serpent was too hard 
mony ; the meeting-house was more crowded, too,|for her; the devil, by his logic, disputed her out of 
than ever I remember to have seen it before. I)paradise. Satan can mince sin, make it small, 
told Friends last evening that I thought we could|and varnish it over, and make it look like virtue. 
now rejoice in those tribulations, which had been| Satan is too subtile a sophister to hold an argument 
the means of bringing some of us to this meeting;|with him. Dispute not, but fight. If you enter 
inasmuch as we felt the heart-contriting influenc®|into a parley with Satan, you give bim half the 
of the love and power of our Holy Head—that if| victory.” The reason is obvious; for we cannot 
we were ready to say that we wondered not at the|parley with Satan without giving up principle; 















Disputing with Satan.—An old and excellent 
writer gives the following advice :—“ If you would 
not be foiled by temptation, do not enter into 4 
dispute with Satan. When Eve began to argue 
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and whenever we allow ourselves to debate the 
question, whether we will do wrong, it is almost 
certain we shall yield. Principle being abandoned, 
there is little else to guide, but evil passions, which 
strongly prompt to sin. 
unescaieconen 
From “ The Field and Forest.” 
Clouds, 
(Concluded from page 350.) 

The forms of clouds are not less beautiful or 
expressive than their colours. While their out- 
lines are sufficiently indefinite for picturesque ef- 


By no scenes in natnre, therefore, is the imagi- 
nation so powerfully excited as by these celestial 
phenomena, whether we imagine the gates of hea- 


gray, or ash colour, having their edges tipt with 
white. As the sun retires below the hemisphere, 
the gray portion of the clouds becomes brown or 


ven to be opened beneath the triumphal arches of| auburn, and the silvery edges of a yellow or golden 


sunset, or watch the passing of the gloomy pre- 


hue. While the auburn is gradually changing into 


cursors of evil days, in the dark irregular masses|purple, the yellows deepen into orange and ver- 


that deform the sky before a storm. The pictur- 
esque effects of clouds are in a great measure attri- 
butable to the dubious character of their configura- 
tions, giving rise to peculiar fancies, and awaken- 
ing sentiments suggested only by the loftiest images 
of poetry. The shadows of passing clouds, as they 


fects, they often assume a great uniformity in their |fall upon the earth, often moving rapidly with the 


aggregations. The frostwork upon the window- 


panes, on cold winter mornings, exhibits no greater |¢xpression. 


variety of figures than that assumed by the clouds 
in their distribution over the heavens. Beginning 


wind, are circumstances that add greatly to their 
Above all do their motions contribute 
to the beauty of a landscape, when, through some 
opening in their dense masses, while the greater 


in the form of vapor that rolls its flecey masses! part of the prospect is enveloped in shade, the sun 
slowly over the plain, resembling, at a distance, |pours a full stream of glory upon a distant grove, 
sometimes a smooth sheet of water, and at other | Village, or range of hills. ; 

times a drifted snow bank, the cloud divides itself} The system of the universe is attended with so 





as it ascends, into heaps of globular figures, that) many circumstances that mar our happiness, that 
reflect the sunlight from a thousand silvery domes,.|the Author of uature has benevolently spread 
These, after gradually dissolving, re-appear in ajevery scene with beauty, that shall serve, by its 
host of finely mottled images, resembling the scales exhilarating influence, to lift us above the physical 
of a fish, then marshal themselves into undulating |evils that surround us, and render us half unmind- 
rows, like the waves of the sea, and are lastly |ful of their presence. For this reason beauty is 
metamorphosed into a thin gauzy fabric, like ;made to spring up, not only in the landscape, in 
crumpled muslin, or in a long drapery of hair-|the wilderness, and by the way-side, by the sea- 


million. Every tint is constantly changing into a 
deeper one, until the sky is decorated with every 
imaginable colour, excepting green and blue. The 
two last are ingredients in some of the compound 
hues, but they are never seen in their purity. 
When these colours have attained their maximum 
of splendour, they gradually fade away, until the 
body of each cloud has turned to a dull iron gray, 
and every gorgeous tint has vanished. The spec- 
tator then supposes that all this scene of glory is 
ended. After a few minutes, however, the clouds 
begin once more to brighten, the whole picture is 
gradually re-illuminated and passes through an- 
other gradation of more sombre tints, consisting of 
olive, lilac, and bronze, or some of the shades. ‘I'he 
second illumination is not so bright or so beautiful 
as the first; but I have known the light that falls 
upon the earth to be sensibly increased by this re- 
illumination, without any diminution of the mass 
of clouds. 

It is difficult to explain the source of those 
highly pleasurable emotions with which we con- 
template the tints of the morning and evening sky. 


like fringe, overspreading the highest regions of the 
atmosphere. 

These different forms of cloud are elevated ac- 
cording to the fineness of their texture and organ- 
ization, the finer and more complicated fabrics 
occupying the space above the next in degree. We 
often observe three layers of clouds separated by 


‘shore and the inland valley; but it is spread in the 
jue gorgeous spectacles upon the heavens, in the 
infinitely varied forms and arrangements of clouds, 
and in their equally beautiful lights, shades, and 
colours. Hence the man of cultivated sentiment, 
who takes pleasure in surveying the beauties of a 
terrestrial landscape, feels no less delight in con- 


sufficient space to receive all the different hues of templating the scenery of the heavens. Every 


sunset at the same momeut. While the feather 
clouds, that occupy the greatest elevation, are 
burnished with a dazzling radiance, the middle 
layers of dappled cloud will be tipt with crimson, 
while the violet and indigo hues prevail in the 
dense, unorganized mass that is spread out below. 
It may be remarked, both of the forms and hues 
of clouds, that nature permits no harsh contrasts 
or sudden transitions. The different hues are laid 
softly one above another, melting into each other 
like those in the plumage of a bird of paradise. 
You can never see where one hue terminates and 
another commences. It is the same, in a less de- 
gree, with their forms, that never, for two minutes 
in succession, remain unaltered. They exhibit a 


pleasing irregularity, and are almost destitute of|of the ambiguity of their s 


outlines, so that the imagination is left to carve out 
of their obscure figures and arrangements, aerial 
landscapes, bright sunny valleys, and waving plains, 
with villages surrounded by turrets and the pinna- 
cles of mountains. 

The imagination is always stimulated by a cer- 
tain degree of obscurity in the objects of sight and 
sound, as well as of thought. The sublime pas- 


No man can look at them without being convinced 
that there is intrinsic beauty in colours; though 
it is the opinion of some philosophers that even the 
sensations that spring from the sight of colours 
arise from their expression. There are unnum- 
berered mysterious sources from which our ideas 
and sentiments are obtained; and the capacity of 
anything in nature to produce a pleasing or a dis- 


‘morning, noon, and evening, afford him scenes al-| pleasing thought or sentiment, constitutes the ex- 
ways charming, and never tiresome, fraught with| pression of that object. As light produces cheer- 
lessons of divine wisdom and benevolence, never | fulness, and darkness gloom, it may be that all the 
heard from the lips of man, and read only in the| different colours have a similar natural association 
works of him who silently shows forth his wonders| with some certain mood of mind, and are capable 
in the landscape and the firmament. of arousing certain trains of thought which may 

As the most delightful views of the ocean are|lead to some definite ideas and images. Nature, 
obtained when a smatl part of it is seen through a/who creates nothing in vain, and who, by the songs 
green recess in a wood, for the same reason, the|of birds, inspires the human heart with the senti- 
blue sky is never so beautiful as when seen through|ment of adoration, may, by this spectacle of em- 
the openings of clouds. The emotion produced by |pyrean beauty, lift the mind above a purely sensual 
any scene whatever is always more intense, when| philosophy, to the contemplation of that infinite 





the greater part of the object is hidden, leaving 
room for the entrance of fanciful images into the 
mind, Clouds are pany suggestive on account 

apes, and their con- 
stant changes of form and arrangement. No per- 
|Son can look at their radiant groups, if he possess 
any liveliness of fancy, without indulging a variety 
of poetic vagaries. Nothing, indeed, in nature so 


thought, ever ceaseless in their motions, and ever 
varying in their combinations ; now passing from a 
shapeless heap into a finely marshalled band, then 





sages of the poets are often obscure, suggestive of dissolving into the pellucid atmosphere, as a series 


closely resembles the mysterious operations of| heavens. 


something that produces a well-defined emotion, | of thoughts will pass away from our memory; then 
but no distinet image to the understanding. It is|slowly forming themselves again, and re-combining 
this quality that gives their power to certain re-/in a still more beautiful and dazzling congeries, in 


wisdom that pervades the universe. 

Men of the world may praise the effects of cer- 
tain medical excitants that serve, by benumbing 
the outward senses, to exalt the soul into reveries 
of bliss and untried exercises of thought. But 
the truly divine exhilaration proceeds from con- 
templating the beautiful and sublime scenes of na- 
‘ture, as beheld on the face of the earth and the 
It is under this vast canopy of celestial 
splendours, more than in any other situation, that 
the faculties may become inspired, without mad- 
ness, and exalted without subsequent depression. 
1 never believe so much in the immortality of the 
soul as when, at sunset, I look through a long vista 
of luminous clouds, far down into that mystic re- 
gion of light in which, we are fain to imagine, are 


markable passages in the Hebrew prophets. Ina 
terrestrial landscape, when viewed by daylight, the 
outlines of objects, except at a distance, are so 
distinct that we can see and easily describe their 
forms and character. Distant objects have a dim- 
ness of outline, and a misty obscurity, which are 
favourable to an expression of sublimity. In the 
darkness of night the forms of trees exhibit the 
indefinite shapes of clouds, and the imagination is 
free to indulge its caprices, while, as we pass by 
them in a journey or a ramble, the eyes are watch- 
ing their apparent motions and changes of form. 


another part of the sky; now gloomy, changeable, 
and formless, then assuming a definite shape, and 
\glowing with the most lovely beams of light and 


sun departs, as the mind for a short period becomes 
obliterated in sleep. 

Perhaps not every one has observed, that in the 
evening after the hues of the clouds have once 
faded, they are often re-illuminated before dark- 
ness comes on. Immediately after sunset, the 
clouds that surround the western horizon haye no 
iremarkable tints, the body of them being of a dark 





| beauty; and lastly, fading into darkness when the | 


deposited the secrets of the universe. I cannot be- 
lieve that all this panorama of unimaginable love- 
liness, which is spread out over earth, sea, and sky, 
is without some moral signification. The blue 
heavens are the page whereon nature has revealed 
some pleasant intimations of the mysteries of a 
more spiritual existence; and no charming vision 
of heaven and immortality ever entered the human 
soul, but the Deity responded to it upon the firma- 
‘ment, in letters of gold, ruby, and sapphire. 


_—— ~) eo 





They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 
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For “The Friend.” 





cote in Ayrshire, from which cote Sir John had|maining perfect. The utmost power of the hy.- 


As I have been led to take a view of the pre-|the two pairs of pigeons which he took out. The|draulic pump could not break the tubes. The 
sent state of our religious Society, and the great 


distance, direct between the two places, is two thou-|putta-percha being somewhat elastic, allows the 
departures in dress and address amongst the be-|sand miles. The dovecote was under repair at this|tubes to become slightly expanded under the great 
loved youth; it has caused a fear lest those who |time, and the pigeons belonging to it had been re-| pressure. but on its withdrawal they resume their 
stand as fathers and mothers in our Society, are| moved, but the servants of the house were struck |former size. Experiments in this country have 
greatly deficient in fulfilling their duties as heads| with the appearance and motions of this stranger.|been instituted to a greater extent of pressure than 
of families, in regard to dressing those precious) After a short stay, it went to the pigeon-house of|the above with the most satisfactory results.— Ledg, 
lambs given them for a careful training up in the| , neighbouring proprietor, where it was caught — 
fear and admonition of the Most High, so that they | and sent back to the lady who originally owned it. Epistle, 1666. 
may prove to be vessels of honour, and not dis-|She at once recognized it as one of those which] ),.. Priends—Dwell in the gentle wisdom of 
honour; yea, that they may become men and Wo-|she had given to Sir John Ross; but to put the ihe Land Goll, chick le enmn tobe ceed, Te 
men upholding those precious principles that were | matter to the test, it was carried into the pigeon- Se y ; 


promulgated by our worthy predecessors. Is it not |house, when out of many niches it went directly to ate gone a gg - ng ge. a * 
evident there is not a sufficient desire in the hearts |the one in which it bad been hatched. No doubt|)°u" aa oe got h yo a = et e 
of many fathers and mothers to obtain counsel from | remained in the mind of the lad y of the identity of Mf God “th ’ = 5 “* 0 i ik HF "le er 
the great I Am, how to instruct their children! for|the bird. By what extraordinary power did this er oe - . 10 : f the L God, of 
surely He is as able to instruct such as seek Him interesting bird find its way, and by what route did = ae an hi zt -" ° - e ik o _ 

in spirit and in truth, as ever He was. His ear|it come 7” in the light ; in which is the unity one with another, 





























































































































has not grown heavy, that he cannot hear, nor his 
arm shortened, that he cannot save; and the prin- 
ciples of our Society have not changed in the least. 
There is the same straight and self-denying path 
to walk in as formerly,—no more liberty given to 
the truly devoted christian than in George Fox's 
day. Ah! how have I been cast down to see the 
mothers, as it were, starting their precious children 
in the broad way, by adorning their bodies with 
that which is intended to please the eye; and as 
they advance in years, give way little by little, to 
their desires that lead from plainness and simpli- 
city, until the hands of the parents become so 
weakened, that they are no longer able to restrain 
their beloved offspring from full participation in the 
hurtful and perishing things of this world, whereby 
they often end in being a source of heartfelt trou- 
ble to the parents, and a burden on society. 

In this way, our Society has become polluted ; 
and has mixed itself with the world, and the con- 
taminating things thereof have spoiled its beauty 
The plainness and simplicity that designated our 
early friends, are scarcely to be seen within our 
borders. Oh! ye tender fathers and precious mo- 
thers, acquit yourselves of your duty to your be- 
loved children, that their blood may not be re- 
quired at your hands. And ye tender youth, let 
the time past suffice in treading the dangerous path 
of levity and folly. Seek to lay up treasure for 
yourselyes in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
can corrupt. Lay aside your foolish and fashion- 
able apparel, and put on a plain garb, for it will 
be as a hedge around you; whereas the former 
serves as an introduction to the vain world and the 
corrupting things thereof. Take up the cross now, 
in the morning of your day; deny yourselves the 
vanities of this perishing world ; seek to know the 
will of your heavenly Father respecting you; re- 
sign yourselves up into his holy hands, that he may 
make of you what seemeth best in his sight. Let 
your desire above every other consideration be to 
serve and obey the King of kings, who is not an 
hard Master, and will require nothing at your 
hand that he does not enable you to perform; that 
so you may be living examples of the uprightness 
and simplicity of the truly devoted christian, and 
when your earthly career is over, you may have a 
mansion prepared for you above, which the just and | 
righteous of all ages inherit. 

Seventh mo. 4th, 1857. 


seiheniiiiiniatin 
A Pigeon Flight from the Arctic Regions — 
Sir John Richardson states, that “ with respect to 


eighth of gutta-percha. 
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SOLILOQUY. 
BY A BLIND GIRL. 
My harp is on the willow hung; 
To me the morning brings no light! 
No ray of sun or moon I see, 
But one unchanging night. 


I cannot view those gem-like stars, 
That sparkle in the ethereal skies ; 
Nor trace the clouds with golden fringe, 

That o’er the sunset rise. 


Nor gaze upon the blooming flowers, 
That make the face of nature gay; 
Nor watch the ocean’s sparkling waves, 

Where dancing sunbeams play. 


To me the variegated earth 

Would seem one dark unbroken plain, 
If, in my heart, I had not hid 

Bright visions that oft come again. 


For I, through nine fair summers, passed, 
With scarce a cloud to shade my way ; 
And loved the face of nature more, 
With each returning day. 


But ere a tenth had fully come, 
My gladsome heart was wrapt in gloom, 
Lo! I was banished from the light, 
Condemned to a living tomb,— 


Where even Hope’s fair star grows dim, 
With clouds that o’er my spirit rise, 

And hide the gleams of holy light, 
Imparted from the skies. 


But oh! I will with patience bear 
A grief that none can feel or know, 
But those for whom it is ordained, 
By Him who wills it so. 


And faith, not light, shall be my guide 
To Canaan’s fair, celestial shore, 

Where faith is lost in perfect sight, 
And darkness is no more. 





Gutta-Percha Tubing —In a series of experi- 
ments made at the Birmingham water-works, Eng- 
land, relative to the strength of gutta-percha tub- 
ing, with a view to its applicability for the con- 
veyance of water, some interesting results were 
developed. These experiments were made upon 
tube three-fourths of an inch diameter, and one- 
These were attached to 
the iron main, and subjected for two months to a 
pressure of two hundred feet head of water, with- 
out being in the slightest degree deteriorated. 
jorder to ascertain the maximum strength of the 
tubes, they were connected with the water-com- 
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and with God. Inthe peaceable mind and spirit 
dwell, for the patient sufferer weareth the crown, 
and hath the victory at last; not the hasty, ag 
gravating, revengeful, killing and fighting spirit, 
which must be crushed down with the Seed of the 
Lord God, that bruiseth the serpent’s head; which 
is the cause of enmity, venom and poison. This 
head being bruised down with the Seed and life, 
then nothing is fed upon but life and glory; and 
in that is the peace. G. F. 





Water on the Plains, 


Capt. Pope, of the U. 8. Topographical Engi- 
neers, is in the city, at the St. Charles Hotel. The 
captain is on his way to San Antonia, Texas, to 
take command of the expedition destined for the 
Western Plains, to prosecute the work of sinking 
artesian wells on the line of emigrant travel, and 
the projected route of a railroad to the Pacific near 
the parallel of the 32 deg. of north latitude. The 
expedition will consist of one hundred men, of 
whom twenty-five are to be mounted men, together 
with a large corps of civil employees and attaches. 
Capt. Pope has been in St. Louis, preparing the 
tools, machinery, apparatus, &c., and will leave on 
Thursday morning. 

His first work will be on the Pecos river, near 
the 32d parallel, resuming the boring of a well left 
unfinished there last summer, with instructions to 
continue the work until the water flows constantly 
upon the surface. Thence he is to proceed to the 
Rio Grande and finish the well commenced there. 
These being completed, he is to proceed on the line 
of emigrant and military travel west, and sink 
wells at convenient places east of the Rio Grande 
—two being on the road between Independence, 
Mo., and Santa Fe, in New Mexico. His reports 
at Washington are to be accompanied by descrip- 
tive accounts of the geological structure of the 
country, indicating the probable sources of the 
supply of water, and by surveys of the routes for 
roads, 

Important consequences are likely to flow from 
the success of these experiments, and there appears 
to be no doubt of the success in obtaining ade- 
quate supplies of water for all purposes. It will, in 
the first place, make practicable the building long 
lines of wagon and railroad through regions where 
the want of water has been plead as the chief and 
almost insurmountable obstacle. Well watered 
stations within a few miles of each other will soon 
form a continuous line of settlements across the 
continent, and be followed or accompanied by com- 


Sir John Ross's pigeons, as far as I can recollect, |pany’s hydraulic proving pump, the regular load 





mon roads, telegraph wires and railroads, binding 





he despatched a young pair on the 6th and 7th of 
October, 1850, from Assistance Bay, a little to the 
west of Wellington Sound, and on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, a pigeon made its appearance at the dove- 






of which is two hundred and fifty pounds on the 
square inch. At this point the tubes were unaf- 
fected, and the pump was worked up to three hun- 
\dred and thirty-seven pounds, the tubes still re- 


the two sides of the continent indissolubly by 
the new, intimate and rapid intereommunication. 
Another and greater will be in the supply of ¢o- 
pious founts for irrigation, the reclaiming from bar- 
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renness and solitude, and converting to cultivation| colour, cut or fashion, on the same footing as the 
and the uses of man of a region equal in extent to| livery of the monks, or religious orders of the 
the whole area east of the Mississippi, and bring-| Papists, &c.; they only left off their ornaments 
ing within the reach of emigration a productive soil,| and such things as were a burden to them, as un- 
a salubrious climate and the richest mineral regions] necessary and unsimple. It was the ever chang- 
in the world. ing tide of fashion, which did the rest, and in time 

The result of Capt. Pope’s labours heretofore has| caused their dissimilarity and strangeness to appear. 
been stated to the War Department, as establishing| But as to the bare assertion, that George Fox and 
the fact that pure and palatable water, throughout) the early Friends would have changed with the 
the whole of the Llano Estacado is easily attained| times, it is a conjecture, which has its origin in the 
by boring, and that with a little expenditure of| mere caprice and inclination of those who say so; 
time and money it can be made to overflow the|and the contrary may be as flatly and broadly as- 
surface. Government has authorized him to carry|serted upon far stronger grounds, even upon the 
out the views of Capt. Pope, who has already| actual facts of the whole tenor of their dissent, as 


spent eleven years on the plains, and is returning|exhibited in their lives, and especially in their 
with the force and materials required, to make six 





At atime when many worldly-minded members 
are striving to pull down some of the testimonies 
held by our religious Society, and to carry us back 
into a conformity to the fashions of the world that 
lieth in wickedness, we feel a warm solicitude for 
our young Friends, that they may escape the delu- 
sive baits of Satan, by minding and obeying the 
Truth in their own hearts, and giving up faith- 
fully to walk in the footsteps of Christ’s companions. 
The Gospel of Christ is et ee path to 
eternal blessedness is strait and narrow, and only 
those who enter in by Christ the door, will have a 
well-grounded hope of peace and preservation here, 
and an admittance into his everlasting kingdom in 
the end. None know the effect that will be produced 



















wells in that region. His capacity and zeal are 
undoubted, and we look forward to a completion 
of his plans, which it is estimated will oceupy two 
or three years more.—N. O. Picayune. 





For “The Friend.” 
Counsel for Young Friends. 

It is no uncommon thing, when a young man has 
yielded to the convictions of Truth, and taken up| 
the cross, so as to confess his Lord in some particu- 
lars before men, for light persons to make assaults 
upon him, by way of ridicule of his profession of 
religion, and to strive to deter him from standing 
his ground against the world, its corrupt spirit and 
ways. John Barclay, in a letter to a young Friend 
under these circumstances, advises him to avoid 
such company, shun such associates from whom he 


writings. The common consent spoken of, is the|by their example. If they follow Christ in the re- 
very conformity they objected to—a consent of| generation, having the inside and the outside made 
worldly men, upon worldly principles—not the|conformable to his will, not only will they have the 
consent of men redeemed from the earth. Onthe|reward of his Divine approbation, but they will 
other hand, all that have ever rightly given up to|strengthen other faithful ones, and be a means of 
make a plain appearance, and to speak the plain|drawing others not yet converted into the way of 
language, &c., have done it on the very same sound|Truth. “They that be wise shall shine as the 
ground, and not merely because George Fox and | brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 


others did it. They, the truly convinced, have|to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 
continued to feel on the subject, as he did; and 


though the instances are rare, as the mercy is great, 
and the work marvellous, and no light and super- 
ficial one,—such instances are from time to time oc- 
curring; they are the result of cleansing the inside ing foreshadowing of the Electric Telegraph :— 
of the cup, that the outside may become clean also.|« Some authors write, that by the help of the 

“ My case is, I trust, one of these, and perhaps Magnet or Loadstone, persons may communicate 
rather an unusual one; for I was brought up, as 











The Magnetic Telegraph Foreshadowed. — In 
“ Bailey’s Dictionary,” edition of 1730—127 years 
ago—under the word “ Loadstone”’ is the follow- 


thou knowest, in the entire disuse of, and I even 
cherished @ real contempt for such singularities, 
but to receive harm in ways little suspected. Those] until I came to see that there was ‘ no peace to the 
libertines would think their own thoughts, choose| wicked,’—and that ‘ great peace have all they who 
their own ways and words, and wear their own) love’— the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ 
apparel, and would shuffle off any Scripture testi-|'Then as I yielded my mind to be in all things led 


could not get good, nor be likely to do them good, 


their minds to a friend at a great distance; as 
suppose one to be at London, and the other at 
Paris, if each of them have a circular alphabet, 
like the dial-plate of a clock, and a needle touched 
with one magnet, then at the same time that the 
needle at London was moved, that at Paris would 






mony against their loose course ; whereas, the spirit 
of Christianity has ever been opposed to such things, | 
not only among Friends, but more or less, wherever 
sufficient clearness has been attained, even from 
the earliest ages. “ Picture to thyself,” he says, 
“any set of people raised up to a deep sense of 
religion, and carrying out their watchfulness and 
self-denial to all branches of their conduct, and 
endeavouring to follow that exhortation, ‘ Be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation’—and whatso- 
ever ye do in word or deed, ‘do all to the glory of 
God ;’ would they not soon come to be distinguished 
from other people, who follow the course of this 
world, or who secretly yearn after their own hearts’ 
lusts, and comfort themselves with trying to think, 
there is nothing in this and the other little thing, 
and that religion does not consist in those things? 
Would they not soon find themselves to be ‘a pecu-| 
liar people,’ a singular people, a very simple people 
—their outward appearance, their manners, their| 
very gestures, restrained and regulated after a! 
mode totally contrary to the generality of those 
around them? According to that striking passage 
in one of the Apocryphal writings, setting forth 
the language of the ungodly respecting the right- 
eous, so will it be respecting such a people or per- 
son: ‘ He is not for our turn, he is clear contrary 
to our doings; he was made to reprove our thoughts; | 
he is grievous unto us even to behold ; for his life is 
not like other men’s, his ways are of another fash- 
ion.’ It has never been any wonder with me, that 
a people gathered and settled and preserved as 
Friends were—when they found themselves estran- 








ged from the world at large, through this process of 
following their convictions of duty,—should value 
this their privilege, and these outward badges, 
which tend to keep up this desirable distinction 
and separation from the world’s spirit. But they 
never set up a rule as to dress, or any particular 


; , €dmove in like manner, provided each party had 
and guided thereby, nothing offended me but evil ; | ocret notes for Rains wat and the iii 
nothing seemed too hard to give up unto, nor any|tion was made at a set hour, either of the day or 
thing to be slighted as insignificant, which in any | of the night, and when one party would inform the 
wise contributed to this heavenly peace and pro-| other of any matter, he is to move the needle to 
gress 10 what was esteemed so supremely excellent. |those letters that will form the words, that will de- 
The cross of Christ, that yoke he puts upon his|ojare what he would have the other know, and the 
disciples, was very easy and sweet; and peace was| other needle will move in the same manner. This 
the reward of being faithful in ever so little. It may be done reciprocally.” 

is in this way, I have been made ruler over more, 

and not by ‘despising the day of small things,’ 
which is the sure way, as the bible tells us, of fall- 
ing ‘by little and little;’ of this we have most|cultivation of tea was first undertaken in Brazil, in 
painful instances now around us. Even some, who|1810. It was unsuccessful at first, but some per- 
have deservedly stood high in our Society as teach- |Sons persevered, and now several millions of pounds 
ers and examples to the flock, but who have even|are annually prepared in the provinces of San 
come to question, or have lost all their former im-\Paulo and Minas Geraes, and its culture is de- 
pressions and tender convictions,—these are, it|cidedly on the increase. Formerly the cultivators 
seems, all gone and almost forgotten, as the early jthought that if they could obtain sixteen cents per 
dew that passeth away,—and they have turned, as|pound wholesale, it would be as lucrative as coffee. 
the dog, to that which they once loathed and re-|{n 1855, however, twenty cents for the poorer ar- 
jected. And truly it is a striking and unanswera-|ticle could be obtained, and for the greater portion 
ble fact, that there has not been one individual, |of the crop, forty cents per pound wholesale, was 
who has risen to any eminence for religious dedi-\readily commanded. ‘The demand for it is con- 
cation in our Society, but has had to tread the|stantly increasing, and when properly prepared, it 
narrow and strait path; and has had to attribute |is not inferior, Mr. Fletcher says, to that imported 
his progress to giving up, in the ability received, to|from China. Tea, it is believed, will yet enter 
obey the secret monitions of the Spirit of Christ, |largely into the exports of Brazil, especially under 
even in little things ; nor has there, I believe, been |the impulse of the Chinese war. Fifty years have 
one who has swerved from this course, that has|only elapsed since the first cargo of coffee was 
ultimately turned out better, than the salt that has|shipped from Rio de Janeiro, and now Brazil sup- 
lost its savour. The fashion of this world does|plies two-thirds of the coffee of the world.—Ledg. 
indeed pass away, custom is capricious and change- 

able, but Truth is the same that ever it was—un-| Power of Winds and Waves—tThere is a block 
changeable, and never faileth; and it will always|of granite on Boon Island, about 14 fect in extreme 
stand by and bear out those who are of it, and|length, 10 feet wide, and from 5 to 6 feet in height, 
keep to it. Therefore, ‘be not conformed to this|which was lifted from its bed in the ledge, and 
world, but be ye rather transformed by the renew-|carried up an inclined plane of ffom 12 to 15 de- 
ing of your minds, that ye may prove what is that|grees, to a distance of near 60 feet. This occur- 
good, acceptable, and perfect will of God.’ red during a north-east snow storm, in 1852. 








Cultivating the Tea Plunt in Brazil—The 
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_ ., _ For “The Friend.” |they are one homogeneous formation, smooth, uni-| artesian wells, or flooding by machinery. Under 
[The following communication taken from the/form and continuous, without a single abrupt] this treatment the soils, being alluyial and calcare. 


New York Times, gives a different picture of the 
“ great plains” of our country than any other that 
we recollect to have been presented. If correct, 
those vast extents of pastoral country possess a 
value which cannot be estimated. We should have 
felt more entire confidence in the description, had the 
writer explained more fully in what way the rivers 
“irrigate” the soil “like the Nile,” as we have never 
heard it hinted that the plains were at any season 
of the year overflowed. It may be, that in certain 
conditions, the water from the swollen rivers per- 
meates the soil. The account however is very in- 
teresting, and we apprehend generally correct.— 


Character of the Developments in Progress at the 
West. 


Independence, Mo., May 12, 1857. 


Since the last arrivals of the Santa Fe and Salt 
Lake mails no news has reached us from those di- 
rections. The passage of emigrants into the Ter- 
ritories continues with increasing vigour; it now 
exceeds one thousand per day. We read your 
resume of the cause and objects of “ Eli Thayer's 
Virginia Emigrant Society” with = interest. 
It is the overflowing population of New England 
going out for bread. Without being biased by any 
prejudice for or against any peculiar geographical 
parts or tastes of our whole country, a candid 
view, taken here in the centre of the basin of the 
Mississippi, suggested some philosophic criticisms, 
which 1 submit to you. 

There is a radical misapprehension in the popu- 
lar mind as to the true character of the “ Great 
Plains of America,” as complete as that which 
pervaded Europe respecting the Atlantic Ocean 


during the whole historic period prior to Columbus. 
These Plains are not deserts, but the opposite, and 
are cardinal bases of the future empire of com- 
merce and industry, now erecting itself upon the 


North American continent. They are calcareous, 
and form the Pastoral Garden of the world. Their 
position and area may be easily understood. ‘The 
meridian line which terminates the States of Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa on the west, 
forms their eastern limit, and the Rocky Mountains 
crest their western limit. Between these limits 
they occupy a longitudinal parallelogram of less 
than one thousand miles in width, extending from 
the Texan to the Arctic coast. 

There is no timber upon them, and single trees 
are scarce. They have a gentle slope from the 
west to the east, and abound in rivers. They are 
clad thick with nutritious grasses, and swarm with 
animal life. The soil is not silicious or sandy, but 
is a fine calcareous mould. They run smoothly 
out to the navigable rivers, the Missouri, Missis- 
sippi and St. Lawrence, and to the Texan coast. 
The mountain masses towards the Pacific form no 
serious barrier between them and that ocean. No 
portion of their whole sweep of surface is more 
than one thousand miles from the best navigation. 
The prospect is everywhere gently undulating and 
graceful, being bounded, as on the ocean, by the 
horizon. Storms are rare, except during the 
melting of the snows upon the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains. The climate is comparatively vain- 
dess; the rivers serve, like the Nile, to irrigate 
rather than drain the neighbouring surface, and 
have few affluents. They all run from west to 
east, having beds shallow and broad, and the 
basins through which they flow are long, flat and 
narrow. The @rea of the “Great Plains” is 
equivalent to the surface of the twenty-four States 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic sea, but 


mountain, timbered space, desert or lake. From 


ous, both from the sulphate and carbonate forma. 


their ample dimensions and position they define|tions, return a prodigious yield, and are indepen. 
themselves to be the pasture fields of the world.|dent of the seasons, Every variety of grain, 
Upon them pastoral agriculture will become a sep-| grass, vegetable, the grape and fruits, flax, hemp, 


arate grand department of national industry. 

The pastoral characteristic, being novel to our 
people, needs a minute explanation. In traversing 
the continent from the Atlantic beach to the South 
Pass, the point of greatest altitude and remoteness 
from the sea, we cross successively the timbered 
region, the prairie region of soft soil and long an- 
nual grasses, and finally the Great Plains. The 
first two are irrigated by the rains coming from the 


cotton, and the flora, under a perpetual sun and 
irrigated at the root, attain extraordinary vigour, 
flavour and beauty. 

The Great Plains abound in fuel, and the ma. 
terials for dwellings and fencing. Bituminous coal 
is everywhere interstratified with the calcareous 
and sandstone formation ; it is also abundant in the 
flanks of the mountains, and is everywhere con. 
veniently accessible. The dung of the buffalo is 





sea, and are arable, The last is rainless, of a|scattered everywhere. The order of vegetable 
compact soil, resisting the plow, and is therefore| growth being reversed by the aridity of the atmo. 
pastoral, The herbage is peculiarly adapted to|sphere, what show themselves above as the merest 
the climate and the dryness of the soil and atmo-| bushes, radiate themselves deep into the earth, and 
sphere, and is perennial. It is edible and nutri-| form below an immense arborescent growth. Fuel 
tious throughout the year. Thisis the “gramma,”|of wood is found by digging. Plaster and lime, 
or “buffalo grass.” It covers the ground one inch| limestone, free-stone, clay and sand, exist beneath 
in height, has the appearance of a delicate moss,|almost every acre. The large and economical 
and its leaf has the fineness and spiral texture of| adobie brick, hardened in the sun and without fire, 
a negro’s hair. During the melting of the snows|supersedes other materials for walls and fences in 
in the immense mountain masses at the back of the|this dry atmosphere, and, as in Syria and Egypt, 
Great Plains, the rivers swell like the Nile, and|resists decay for centuries. The dwellings thus 
yield a copious evaporation in their long sinuous|constructed are most healthy, being impervious to 
courses across the Plains; storm clouds gather on/|heat, cold, damp and wind. 

the summits, roll down the mountain flanks, and} The climate of the Great Plains is favourable to 
discharge themselves in vernal showers. During} health, longevity, intellectual and physical deve- 
this temporary prevalence of moist atmosphere|lopment, and stimulative of an exalted tone of 
these delicate grasses grow, seed in the root, and|social civilization and refinement. ‘The American 
are cured into hay upon the ground by the grad-| people and their ancestral European people having 
ually returning drouth. It is this longitudinal belt} dwelt for many thousand years exclusively in coun- 
of perennial pasture upon which the buffalo finds) tries of timber and within the region of the mart- 
his winter food, dwelling upon it without regard to| time atmosphere, where winter annihilates all vege- 
latitude, and here are the vast herds of aboriginal| tation annually for half the year; where all animal 
cattle peculiar to North America—buffalo, wild| food mnst be sustained, fed and fattened by tillage 





horses, elk, antelope, white and black-tailed deer, 
mountain sheep, the grisly bear, wolves, the hare, 
badger, porcupine, and smaller animals innumera- 
ble. The aggregate number of this cattle, by cal- 
culation from sound data, exceeds one hundred 
millions. No annual fires sweep over the Great 
Plains; these are confined to the Prairie region. 

The Great Plains also swarm with poultry—the 
turkey, the mountain cock, the prairie cock, the 
sand-hill crane, the curlew; water-fowl of every 
variety, the swan, goose, brant, ducks; marmots, 
the armadillo, the peccary, reptiles, the horned 
frog; birds of prey, eagles, vultures, the raven, 
and the small birds of game and song. The 
streams abound in fish. Dogs and demi-wolves 
abound. ‘The immense population of nomadic In- 
dians, lately a million in number, have, from im- 
memorial antiquity, subsisted exclusively upon these 
aboriginal herds, being unacquainted with any 
kind of agriculture, or the habitual use of vege- 
table food or fruits. From this source the Indian 
draws exclusively his food, his lodge, his fuel, 
harness, clothing, bed, his ornaments, his weapons 
and utensils. Here is his sole dependence from 
the beginning to the end of his existence. The 
innumerable carnivorous animals also subsist upon 
them. The buffalo alone have appeared to me as 
numerous as the American people, and to inhabit 
as uniformly as large a space of country. The 
buffalo robe at once suggests his adaptability to a 
winter climate. 

The Great Plains embrace a very ample pro- 
portion of arable sow for farms. The “ bottoms” 
along the rivers are yery broad and level, having 
only a few inches of elevation above the waters, 
which descend by a rapid and even current. They 
may be easily and cheaply saturated by all the 
various systems of artificial irrigation, azequieas, 


with the plow; where the essential necessities of 
existence, food, clothing, fuel and dwellings, are 
secured only by constant and intense manual toil ; 
why, to this people, heretofore, the immense empire 
of pastoral agriculture, at the threshold of which 
we have arrived, has been as completely a blank, 
as was the present condition of social development 
on the Atlantic Ocean and the American Continent 
to the ordinary thoughts of the antique Greeks and 
Romans! Hence this immense world of plains 
and mountains, occupying three-fifths of our con- 
tinent, so novel to them, and so exactly contradic- 
tory in every feature to the existing prejudices, 
routine and economy of society, is unanimously 
pronounced an uninhabitable desert. To any re- 
versal of such a judgment, the unanimous public 
opinion, the rich and poor, the wise and ignorant, 
the famous and obscure, agree to oppose unaml- 
mously a dogmatic and universal deafness. To 
them the delineations of travellers, elsewhere in- 
telligent, are here tinged with lunacy; the science 
of geography is befogyed; the sublime order of 
Creation uo longer holds. 

The pastoral region is longitudinal. The bulk 
of it is under the temperate zone, out of which it 
runs into the Arctic zone on the north, and the 
Tropical zone on the south. The parallel Atlantic 
arable and commercial region flanks it on the east; 
that of the Pacific on the west. The Great Plains 
then at once separate and bind together these flanks, 
rounding out both the variety and compactness of 
arrangement in the elementary details of society, 
which enables a continent to govern itself as easily 
as a single city. 

Assuming, then, that the advancing column of 
progress having reached and established itself in 
force all along the eastern foot of the Great Plains, 
from Louisiana to Minnesota ; having also jumped 
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over and flanked them to occupy California and 
Oregon; assuming that this column is about to 
debouch upon them to the front and occupy them 
with the embodied impulse of our thirty millions of 
population, heretofore seattered upon the flanks, 
but now converging into phalanx upon the cen- 
tre; some reflections, legitimately made, may cheer 
the timid and confirm those who hesitate from 
old opinion and the prejudices of adverse educa- 
tion. 

It is well established that six-tenths of the food 
of the human family is, or ought to be, animal 
food, the result of pastoral agriculture. The cattle 
of the world consume eight times the food per head, 
as compared with the human family. Meat, milk, 
butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, wool, leather, honey, 
are the productions of pastoral agriculture. Fish 
is the spontaneous production of the water. Nine- 
tenths of the labour of arable culture is expended 
to produce the grain and grasses that sustain the 
present supplies to the world of the above enume- 
rated articles of the pastoral order. If, then, a 
country can be found where pastoral produce is 


spontaneously sustained by nature, as fish in the| British Review, says that no opinion is more com- 
ocean, it is manifest that arable labour, being re-|mon, and certainly none is more incorrect, than 
duced to the production of bread food only, may|that it is prudent to avoid the use of artificial helps 
condense itself to a very small per centage of its|to the eyes so long as they are not absolutely in- 
present volume, and the cultivated ground be greatly dispensable. The human eye is too delicate a 
reduced in acres. _  |structure to bear continued strain without injury ; 
At present the pastoral culture of the American | and the true rule is to commence the use of glasses 
people results exclusively from the plow, and this|as soon as we can see better with them than with- 
is its amount: , out them, and always to employ such as will ren- 
Cattle of all kinds, 18,378,907 | der vision most comfortable and pleasant. The 
Horses and mules, 4,896,050) spectacles habitually used for ordinary purposes 
Sheep, 21,722,220) may not be adequate to certain occasional demands, 
Swine, . . . : 30,334,213 |such as reading very fine print, examining maps, 
Value, . . - $665,883,658 /&e. To meet these cases, a hand-reading glass two 

It is probable that the aggregate aboriginal) and a-half inches in diameter, to be used in con- 
stock of the Great Plains still exceeds in amount junction with the spectacles, and never without 
the above table. It is all spontaneously supported |them, is strongly recommended. A similar use of 
by nature, as is the fish of the sea. Every kind|the reading glass is also recommended to short- 
of our domestic animals flourishes upon the Great sighted persons in conjunction with the concave 


Plains equally well with the wild ones. Three spectacles, when examining minute objects. 
tame animals may be substituted for every wild 


one, and vast territories reoccupied, from which the 
wild stock has been exterminated by indiscriminate 
slaughter and the increase of the wolves. 

The American people are about, then, to inau- 
gurate a new and immense order of industrial pro- 
duction: Pastoral Agriculture. Its fields will be 
the Great Plains intermediate between the oceans. 
Once commenced, it will develop very rapidly. We 
trace in their history the successive inauguration 
and systematic growth of several of these distinct 
orders: The tobacco culture, the rice culture, the 
cotton culture, the immense provision culture of a 
cereals and meats, leather al wa the gold cul- If thou hast gathered nothing in thy youth, how 
ture, navigation external and internal, commerce |©#”*t thou find anything in thy age. 


external and internal, transportation by land and 
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water, the hemp culture, the fisheries, and manufac- 
tures, - 

Each of these has arisen as time has ripened SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1857. 
the necessity for each, and noiselessly taken and — —— 
filled its appropriate place in the general economy} For the last two weeks, during which the farm- 
of our industrial empire. ers, throughout the middle States, have been busily 

This pastoral property transports itself on the|engaged in securing their hay, the weather has 
hoof, and finds its food ready furnished by nature.|been particularly favourable for their operations, 
In these elevated countries fresh meats become the|and continues to be so while the grain is being cut 
preferable food for man, to the exclusion of bread,|and stored in the barns. The clear atmosphere 
vegetables and salted articles. The atmosphere of|and hot sun which have prevailed for some time, 
the Great Plains is perpetually brilliant and sun-|have rapidly ripened the wheat and rye, and 
shine, tonic, healthy and inspiring to the temper.| brought forward the corn until it is now nearly as 
It corresponds with and surpasses the historic cli-|far advanced as at the same period in other years. 
mate of Syria and Arabia, from whence we inherit|The yield of hay is reported to be almost, if not 
all that is ethereal or refined in our system of civ-|altogether, unprecedented ; and although the severe} tures of the wilderness; and the little hills rejoice 
ilization, our religion, our sciences, our alphabet, | winter killed much of the grain crop in some see-|on every side. The pastures are clothed with 
our numerals, our written languages, our articles| tions, yet the accounts from by far the greater part] flocks; the valleys also are covered over with 


of food, our learning, and our system of socialjof our widely extended country represent the 
manners. amount to be gathered as very great, with a fair 

As the site for the great central city of the| prospect of the grain being of good quality. 

“ Basin of the Mississippi,” to arise prospectively} The meteorological onus of the year so far 
upon the developments now maturing, this city has}have been remarkable. Its first months were 
the start, the geographical position, and the exist-|severely cold, while the rains of the last spring 
ing elements with which any rival will contend in| and first summer months were remarkable both as 
vain. It is the focal point where three develop-|to quantity, and their primary effects on vegeta- 
ments, now near ripeness, will find their r2ver port :| tion. 
1. The pastoral development; 2. The gold, silver} From the first of the Second month, 1856, to 
and salt production of the Sierra San Juan; 3./the same date, in 1857, there were but twenty-five 
The continental railroad from the Pacific. These|inches of rain fell; while the accounts published 
great fields of enterprise will all be recognized and|this year, show that, from the first of the Fifth 
understood by the popular mind within the coming] month to the twenty-second day of the Sixth month, 
six years, and will be under vigorous headway in|(about seven weeks,) twelve and a half inches of 
ten. There must be a great city here, such as an-|rain fell, being half as much as was dispensed to 
tiquity built at the head of the Mediterranean and} us during a previous year. This abundant supply 
named Jerusalem, Tyre, Alexandria and Constan-| was not confined to this particular section of the 
tinople ; such as our own people name New York,|country, but the same obtained far and wide; the 
New Orleans, San Francisco, St. Louis. eastern, middle, and western States all participating 
Respectfully, W. Gixpin. |about equally, though in some places there were 
destructive floods. At first the rains, like the wea- 
ther, were unusually cold, and their effects seemed 
hurtful to the growing crops, garden plants suffer- 
ing more especially ; and many predictions of fail- 
ure of crops and consequent scarcity, were put 
forth. Afterwards as southerly winds prevailed, 
the weather changed, and the rains were warm, 
alternating with intervals of hot sunshine. Vegeta- 
tion now seemed to spring forth with unwonted 
energy, and the stunted, and apparently half killed 
grains and seeds bounded into renewed life, and 
grew with such rapidity as almost to make up for 
their previous backwardness; and the farmer, 
though his harvest has been delayed a little be- 
yond the usual time, finds, his hopes, though pro- 
bably not all his wishes, fully realized. 

The great rains to which we have alluded, have 
doubtless been of incalculable advantage, pene- 
trating the earth to a very considerable depth, dis- 
integrating the softer rocks, commingling the dif- 
ferent kinds of soils, and supplying the deep-seated 
springs, which feed our rivulets and creeks. 

The people of those United States are active, 
enterprising and shrewd; too greatly absorbed in 
the pursuit of and the accumulation of wealth ; 
quick to discover the means likely to administer to 
the attainment of the coveted silver and gold; 
prompt in noticing and too loud in complaining of 
whatever they suppose may baulk their worldly 
expectations, and diminish their pecuniary gains. 
But there is far too little evidence afforded of a 
grateful sense of the blessings so bountifully be- 
stowed upon them, and of the call extended to 
them to bring their tithes into the storehouse of 
that beneficent Being, who is constantly doing 
them good, and pleading with them to forsake the 
evil of their ways, and render to Him the homage 
of love, and obedience to his righteous law. This 
only is wanting in this highly favoured land to 
make us a people pre-eminently prosperous and 
happy; for surely there is no country on which 
the Almighty has bestowed his benefits more abun- 
dantly, both temporal and spiritual, or where the 
obligations are stronger for the inhabitants to serve 
and fear him. “ Thou visitest the earth and water- 
est it; thou greatly enrichest it with the river of 
God, which is full of water; thou preparest their 
corn when thou hast so provided for it. Thou 
watcrest the ridges thereof abundantly: thou set- 
tlest the furroughs thereof: thou makest it soft 
with showers ; thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and 
thy paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pas- 










































Eye Glasses.—Sir David Brewster, in the North 





The Solar Telegraph.— Experiments with a 
solar telegraph have been made with complete suc- 
cess in Paris, in the presence of Le Verrier, Struve, 
and others. The rays of the sun are projected 
from and upon mirrors; the duration of the ray 
makes the alphabet after the system of Morse. It 
is proposed to apply it to the use of the French 
army in Algeria, where the ordinary telegraph 
cannot be worked. ‘The posts can be established 
at 20 leagues from each other. . 

















corn; they shout for joy; they also sing, O that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness to the 
children of men.” 


In the paragraph on “ Salt works of the United 
States,” under the “ Summary of Events,” in our 
last week’s number, there is a mistake in the enu- 
meration of the whole amount supposed to be 
made in the United States, as will be shown by 
adding up the items given. The amount should 


be 12,346,000. The article, as it stands, was 
taken from one of our daily papers. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpoo) to Seventh mo. 8th. 

The shipment of telegraphic cable on board the Nia- 
gara was proceeding satisfactorily. She was expected 
to be ready for sea by the 20th inst. The Susquehanna 
was expected in the Mersey on the 11th inst. 

Roebuck’s motion to abolish the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, was defeated in the House of Commons, by a 
vote of 266 against 151. 

It is expected that the Great Eastern steamship will 
be launched in the Ninth month, but will not take her 
passage to Portland until the next spring. Her total 
cost has been £600,000, and the shares are at present 
unsaleable, solely from doubt of her commercial results 
—not of her speed or efficiency. 

The Liverpool markets for cotton and breadstuffs had 
undergone very little change from the previous week. 

The flow of gold into the Bank of England continued 
active, and an early reduction of the rate of interest by 
the Bank was regarded as certain. Consols, 923 a 92}. 

The three Republican candidates were elected in Paris 
on the 5th and 6th, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
government. 

The first reports of the popular vote in Paris were in- 
correct. It now appears that the opposition vote, in the 
aggregate, was equal to that given for the government 
candidates. 

The grain crops in France are excellent. Corn and 
wine were declining in price. The silk crop would be 
deficient. 

It was expected the next return of the Bank of France 
would show a large increase of bullion during the month. 

The French troops have gained more victories in 
Algeria, and profess now to have put down all opposi- 
tion in the Kabyle country. 

A formidable insurrection had broken out in Italy, 
but it had been suppressed at all points. It was directed 
against the King of Naples and the Pope, not with a 
view to any particular form of government, but to get 
rid of the Bourbons, and expel the Austrians from Italy. 

The revolutionary attempts in Spain had been sup- 
pressed, but the country continued discontented and un- 
settled. The Mexican difficulty was still undecided. 
The Mexican Minister remained at Madrid. The mail 
between Seville and Madrid had been stopped by a large 
body of armed men, and official correspondence had 
been seized and burned. 

The Turkish government having taken offence at the 
conduct of the Belgian Minister, has determined upon 
his dismissal. He is charged with stirring up agitation 
in the Principalities, in regard to their projected union. 
A confidential circular, addressed to the foreign diplo- 
mats, maintains the right of the Porte to the Island of 
Perim, near the mouth of the Red Sea, recently taken 
possession of by England, and expresses the hope that it 
will be evacuated. 

There are no later advices from India. A letter from 
Lahore, published in the London Times, says that the 
45th Regiment of Native Infantry at Ferozepore, having 
refused to lay down their arms, were cut to pieces. 

MEXICO.—The latest intelligence from Mexico is not 
of a satisfactory character. The discontent of the In- 
dian population had become so general and serious as to 
give much alarm to the government. Depredations of a 
most barbarous character are reported as occurring in 
all parts of the country in which the Indian population 
is large. The elections in progress were generally re- 
sulting in favour of the liberal party. The clergy, how- 
ever, continue inimical to Comonfort’s government, and 
the re-actionary party were busy at work. The public 
treasury was empty, and there were no adequate means 
of replenishing it. Much anxiety was felt at the capital, 
on account of the pending difficulty with Spain. 

UNITED STATES.—The New Granadian Troubles, it 
is now said, on reliable authority, will be speedily and 
satisfactorily settled. 

Presidential Appointments.—Richard K. Meade, of Vir- 
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ginia, has been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Empire of Brazil; Mirabeau B. Lamar, of Texas, Mi- 
nister Resident to the Argentine Confederation; and 
Benjamin F. Angel, of New York, Minister Resident to 
Sweden. 

Railroad Lands.—The adjustment of grant lands to 
Arkansas and Missouri, by act of Congress in 1853, to 
aid in the construction of a railroad from a point on the 
Mississippi.river, opposite Cairo, via Little Rock, to the 
Texas boundary, has been completed at the General 
Land Office, and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. This forms the connecting link between the Il- 
linois Central and Texas Pacific Railroads. The amount 
of land already apportioned to Arkansas and Missouri, is 
1,125,000 acres. 

New Orleans, up to the middle of this month, con- 
tinued healthy. The interments for the week ending 
13th inst., were 94. The temperature was 92° at noon, 
on the 17th. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 374. The city con- 
tinues to be disgraced by frequent outbreaks and riots, 
partly in consequence of the interference with the old 
police arrangements. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 200. 

Kansas.—Gov. Walker has telegraphed to Washing- 
ton, that a serious insurrection had broken out at Law- 
rence. He has issued a proclamation declaring as trea- 
sonable the acts of the people of that city in refusing to 
pay the taxes, and also in attempting to organize a city 
government, under the charter granted by the Topeka 
Legislature. He has ordered a body of troops to the 
spot, to prevent further proceedings, and enforce the 
laws. General Harney has been instructed by the War 
Department to throw the entire force intended for Utah, 
upon Kansas, if necessary, to quell the insurrection, and 
preserve order. This outbreak has manifestly grown out 
of the unwillingness of the Free State men to acknow- 
ledge the authority of a Legislature which had been im- 
posed upon the territory by fraud and outrage. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—On the 20th, a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders was held, at which a resolution 
was passed, ratifying and approving of the purchase by 
the Directors of the Main Line of the public works. 

The Ohio Female Medical College, under the presidency 
of Alphonso Wood, a.m., has 165 pupils. The college 
buildings are eight in number. The main structure was 
recently completed at a cost of $60,000. 

Miscellaneous.—The Montreal Disaster.—The Coroner’s 
Jury, after investigating the circumstances attending this 
awful tragedy, have returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the owner, captain, pilot and mate of the steamer 
Montreal, recently burnt on the St. Lawrence. 

The African Slave Trade.—The bark E. A. Rawlins, of 
New York, was seized at Savannah on the 9th inst., as 
aslaver. The American brig William Miller, was cap- 
tured on the coast of Africa by a British cruiser, about 
three months since. 

California Freight Wagons.—At Stockton, California, 
enormous wagons, costing $900 or $1000, are built to 
run between that place and the mines, the iron-work of 
which is of the best Norway iron, and polished like the 
work of a fire-engine. A load of 15,800 pounds was 
recently carried in one of them, from Stockton to Mari- 
posa; another of barley, weighing 19,600, was brought 
into Stockton, and a third of goods to the mines, weigh- 
ing 18,160 pounds. 

The Ohio Defaulters—Two indictments have been 
found against Gibson, the late State Treasurer—one for 
the embezzlement of the State funds, and the other for 
embezzlement in the Seneca County Bank. An indict- 
ment has also been found against Breslin, his predecessor, 
in the same office, for embezzlement. 

The New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, was partly 
destroyed by fire on the 14th inst. The central portion 
with the dome, was burnt down. The wings were but 
little injured. Estimated loss, $200,000. Dr. Reese lost 
his life by the falling of a wall. 

T he Isthmus of Suez.—In Parliament, Lord Palmerston 
has openly avowed the opposition of the government to 
the Suez Canal, and admitted that it had used all its 
influence to prevent the Viceroy of Egypt giving any 
countenance to the scheme which he considers hostile 
to British interests, and opposed to the standing policy 
of England, in regard to the ccnnection of Egypt with 
Turkey. A canal across the Isthmus would shorten the 
voyage to India from Europe about one half, but it will 
not probably be made unless the assent of the English 
government, and the aid of British capital can be ob- 
tained. 

The Late Hugh Miller—The British government has 
granted to the widow of Hugh Miller a pension of £70 
per annum, in consideration of her late husband’s ser- 
vices to science. 

California Barley.—On the 18th of Sixth month, there 


was shipped at San Francisco by the ship Andrew Jack. 
son, for New York, 40,000 bushels of new barley, at a 
cost on board of seventy-eight cents per bushel. The 
quality is said to be excellent, and worth in New York 
about $1.40 per bushel. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from S. Hobson, agt., O., for Evan Smith, 
$5, to 34, vol. 30; from John Burgess, O., $2, vol. 31; 
from Samuel B. Smith, agt., O., $2, vol. 30, and for SI. 
Smith, John M. Smith, Jos. Wilson, Israel Wilson, Kin. 
sey Michenor, $2 each, vol. 30; from Wm. Foulke, agt., 
O., for Thomas Plummer, $2, vol. 30, for Edwin Hol- 
lingsworth, $4, vols. 30 and 31; from Geo. M. Eddy, 
agt., Mass., for T. K. Wilbur, $1, to 52, vol. 30. 


Correction.—Page 356, thirteenth line—for “ rising,” 
read using. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz. : 
Pennock Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa. 
Samvet Hitzes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Cores, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 


"WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

Application may be made to 

JorL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Esnenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicuy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JosepH EvxKinton, 377 S. Second street. 


Diep, on the evening of the 21st of Fifth mo., Kezta, 
wife of Benjamin M. Haines, in the 63d year of her age; 
a member of Evesham Meeting, N. J. 

» at the residence of her sister, in Hudson, Sum- 
mit Co., O., on the 30th of Fifth month, 1857, Assy S. 
CocsweE.L, daughter of the late Paul and Abigail Cogs- 
well, of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y., in the 31st year 
of her age. Her strength and energy declined gradually, 
and she suffered but little pain until the last week of her 
life, when her sufferings became at times very severe, 
but she was favoured to bear them with patience and 
christian resignation. Her mind remained clear and 
calm to the last, so that she told her friends when dark- 
ness began to come over her mortal vision, the light of 
an immortal life seemed to gain strength as she neared 
the tomb, leaving us a blessed assurance, that she is now 
a companion of the saints in light. 

, on the 30th of Sixth month, 1857, at his resi- 
dence in East Caln township, Chester Co., Richarp Pim, 
aged 62 years, leaving a large family, and many rela- 
tives and friends to mourn their great loss. His illness 
was of short duration, and he was enabled to endure all 
without a murmur, and with christian resignation and 
submission to his divine Master. He was a worthy 
member of the Society of Friends, and a useful citizen. 
Virtue and integrity marked his path through life, and 
his Lord and Master who had graciously supported him 
in health, did not forsake him in sickness. So that, when 
the hour of dissolution approached, be was favoured with 
much calmness and composure, taking an affectionate 
leave of his wife and family, and imparting much good 
council for their future welfare. He calmly closed his 
eyes in peace, to receive, we trust, through divine mercy, 
the sentence of Well done, good and faithful servant. 

, in this city on Sixth-day morning, the 17th in- 
stant, at the residence of her grandmother, Deborah 

jresson, after a lingering disease which she bore with re- 

markable patience, and without a murmur, Mary Euiza- 
BETH LLoyp, one of the younger members of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting. She evinced strict integrity, 
undoubted veracity and simplicity, and her friends have 
ground to hope that, through the washing of regenera- 
tion and the mercy of her Saviour, she has received one 
of those crowns of Righteousness which the Apostle as- 
sured Timothy, was laid up for himself and for all those 
that love the appearing of the Lord Jesus. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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